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American Journalism Disgraced. 


An English clergyman recorded in these columns recently 
his first week’s impressions of New York. One of the 
things that struck him most forcibly was the low tone of the 
daily journals. This impressed him because of its contrast 
with what he was accustomed to at home. ‘ There are six 
well-known daily papers published in London,’ he said, and 
‘in each there is a certain high tone and character which I 
have not found in the New York morning papers of the 
same class. . . . . The worst feature in them [the Ameri- 
can journals] is the prominence they give to little bits (and 
big bits, too) of scandal and vice, which cannot interest any 
one.’ Our censor was wrong as to the power of scandal and 
vice to interest the average newspaper reader, but he was 
right as to the prominence which is given to news of this 
sort by the New York press. There is a notable exception 
to the rule, but it is not furnished by a morning paper. 
There is a notable exception to the rule as to the leading 
London dailies ; but in this case, as in the other, it is not 
to be found amongst the morning papers. When ‘ A Lon- 
doner’ enumerated the ‘ well-known daily papers’ published 
in the British metropolis, he omitted to mention a very im- 
portant one— Zhe Pall Mall Gazette. 

The Pall Mall Gazette, ‘a paper written by gentlemen 
for gentlemen,’ is a journal that owes its name to a sugges- 
tion of Thackeray’sin ‘ Pendennis.’ Foralong time it fully 
justified its somewhat pretentious sub-title. Under the 
editorship of Mr. Greenwood and afterwards of John Morley, 
it gained a high reputation for vigor and scholarship. When 
Mr. Morley retired, a few years since, and the paper passed 
under the control of Mr. Stead, its present editor, it under- 
went a radical change. By following closely the lines laid 
down by the more enterprising and sensational of its con- 
temporaries on this side of the water, it soon made for itself 
a unique position among the famous London dailies. That 
peculiarly American ‘ institution,’ the interview, became the 
most important feature of the paper. The Hera/d’s war- 
maps were imitated if not excelled, and illustrated cuts were 
introduced whenever occasion served. Nothing was left 
undone to attract notice—nothing, that is to say, that might 
be done without shocking the moral sense of a conservative 
community. The aim of the editor seemed to be, not so 
much to please as to excite, not so much to achieve popu- 
larity as to command attention. In this he succeeded. His 
exposure of the deficiencies of the British Navy did some- 
thing more than provoke Lord Tennyson to write the poor- 
est poem of his life—it led to a Parliamentary discussion of 
the subject. His espousal of the Russian side in the late 
Anglo-Russian ‘ unpleasantness’ stirred up a hornet’s nest 
of vast proportions. 

Thus far the Gazette had done_nothing to disgust, 
though it had done much to startle and exasperate, its 
readers. A month or two ago, however, it printed some 
communications which were—to Anglicize a current French 
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vocable—decidedly ‘ risky.’ The British matron, who has 
been so shocked of late by the exhibition of paintings from 
the nude at the Royal Academy and other galleries, prob- 
ably made up her mind to ‘ stop her paper’ when her sub- 
scription expired ; but there was nothing in the letters to 
call for protest from the people.at large or their self-consti- 
tuted spokesman, the press. It was only within the past 
three weeks that a step was taken which made it impossible 
for the head of a family ever to permit the paper to enter 
his house again. That step, as the whole world knows, 
was the publication of a series of articles disclosing, in plain 
language and with superabundant detail, the immoral prac- 
tices that have made of London a second Babylon. Such a 
disclosure—at once so frank, so hideous, so disgusting, so 
disheartening—is without parallel in modern times, if not 
in all history. Its immediate effect was to cause a tremen- 
dous outcry against the Gazette's own violation of the laws 
of decency. But this was short-lived. Preachers and lay- 
men of high standing applauded the editor’s course, and 
brought about an overwhelming reaction in his favor. An 
ameliorative act was rushed through Parliament, and the 
Government pledged itself to see that existing laws were 
more rigidly enforced. At the same time, a commission of 
which the highest dignitaries of the Church are members 
was appointed to investigate the Gazefte’s charges and 
report upon their truth. z 

This step was taken at the editor’s request, who claimed 
that the testimony upon which his accusations were based 
was unimpeachable and proved all that he had alleged. 
Possibly it does; and it may be that his terrible revelations 
will do something toward checking the stream of vice and 
crime that runs with broader and more impetuous cur- 
rent in London than in any other city in the world simply 
because London is the largest and richest of the world’s 
great cities. The editor of the Gazette knows, and so do the 
eminent moralists who support him, that the publication 
of the result of his researches will do a great deal of harm ; 
but they are equally confident that the evil thus wrought will 
be more than counterbalanced by the good accomplished. 
We trust it may. But the good will be confined almost ex- 
clusively to London ; its effects will certainly extend but 
little if at all beyond the limits of Great Britain ; while the 
harm will spread as far as the English language is read. Im- 
mense numbers of the Gazefte are said to have been shipped 
abroad, after the unprecedented demand for the paper in 
England had been met ; and purveyors of obscene literature 
have impatiently awaited the arrival of the first copy in 
this country in order to reproduce the story é# /ofo for the 
edification of American readers. We hope they will fall 
within the clutches of the law, and suffer a worse penalty 
than if they had imported infected rags from the Orient. 
But they have been partially forestalled by an enterprising 
syndicate of newspapers, that printed the gist of the noi- 
some articles two weeks ago. The matter came by cable, and 
6000 words by cable means a heavy outlay of hard cash. 
Yet one journal that had joined the syndicate—the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat—threw the despatch in the waste- 
basket, after paying its share for it, on the ground that 
it was too horrible to print. This was a manly and honest 
thing to do. That there were other editors who read the 
stuff and then printed it, is enough to make one despair of 
the future of American journalism. : 

Mr. Stead claims to have been actuated by pure motives 
in making the disclosures that have given his journal such 
an unenviable fame, and it is possible to give him the 
benefit of the doubt. The editors who have copied his 
articles make the same claim, but in their mouths it is 
false and hypocritical. They have been actuated solely 
by a desire to make money, at whatever cost of pride and 
honesty. Their attempts to justify themselves are piti- 
able. They have earned, and they must be content to 
bear, the contempt of every decent man and woman in 
America. 





Reviews 
Ruskin’s Autobiography.* 

THE great autobiographies that we have had might be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. In Italian the auto- 
biography of Benvenuto Cellini—that sparkling’ mosaic of 
Florentine malice and genius ; in German the ‘ Dichtung 
und Wahrheit’ of Goethe, and the fragments of Heine ; in 
French the autobiographic correspondence of George 
Sand, and the book of Berlioz; in English self-memoirs 
innumerable, ‘ stories of my life’ as garrulous as you please— 
but where, except in the memorials of George Eliot and 
Lord Byron—virtually told in the first person,—have we 
had anything that could be called great in the autobiograph- 
ical line? To be sure, there is the fiery fragment of 
Carlyle ; the memoirs of this, that, and the other statesman 
or literary man or woman, who has figured ephemerally on 
the stage of the world ; we have even had ‘ Highland Jour- 
nals’ from the hands of a Queen ; but of instances of sur- 
passing autobiographical charm we have hitherto had so 
few that this most interesting of the forms of literary art 
may be said to have fallen almost altogether into the hands 
of second-rate men like Trollope, Yates, Matthews, even 
Gibbon—if We may dare take a liberty with such a name, 
—and of women like Harriet Martineau, who used the auto- 
biographical vehicle with a suspicion of malicious, or at least 
interested, motives. After listening to the silvery Tuscan 
of ‘ Le Mie Prigioni,’ or to the robust confessions of Alfieri, 
one is apt to take up the impression that, after all, foreign 
languages alone are the proper vehicle for intimate conti- 
dences—that such things are too sacred to turn into plain 
English. The moral scare which we receive from the ‘ Con- 
fessions’ of Rousseau confirms this impression, and we come 
to the conclusion on the whole that autobiographies do zof 
yield the peaceable fruits of righteousness. But—— 

One fine day a small pamphlet about 40 octavo pages in 
length comes floating over the Atlantic—so sweet, so musical- 
ly Englished, so full of poetry, frankness, and nature, that 
we rub our eyes, clear our throats, and—swallow our words 
about autobiographies in general and English autobiogra- 
phies in particular! Ruskin has converted us—that great 
saint and sinner of English speech—the ‘ golden-mouthed,’ 
if ever such an epithet could be applied to Greek or Eng- 
lishman. Here, in a delicious stream of simple confession, 
he pours out—building on the early lines of Fors Clavigera 
—all the impressions that he thinks worthy of preservation 
connected with his youth, in a style that is like the precious 
ointment that was poured over the head and flowed down 
the beard of the high-priest as he stood before the altar. 
Here is Ruskin in all his ‘ crankiness’ and whimsicality, a 
midsummer elf sporting with his fellows, blowing soap- 
bubbles, stealing Apollo's kine like another Mercury, laugh- 
ing in the faces of the great gods, cutting delightful capers ; 
yet in a moment, like a tragic Dionysos, transforming him- 
self with a roar into a lion, and showing his gleaming teeth 
at the follies of the age. "The pages ripple on like a strain 
of music, beginning with the ‘wee’ Ruskin and his strong 
God-fearing parents, his aunts, his travels in the great 
borrowed chariot, and continuing until his father is safely 
housed in London, a well-to-do wine-merchant, head-part- 
ner in a concern which owns the choicest sherry vineyard in 
Spain. Every detail that he adds shows a character all 
aglow with the light and the imagination that quivered and 
burned in Bunyan, in Cromwell, in Milton, in the honey- 
tongued preachers who with heart on fire preached of hell, 
election and predestination in melodious accents, and warned 
men against the woes and wiles of the times to come. Here 
is your mellifluous Puritanism—asceticism of the kind that 
builds the supreme cathedrals of Chartres and Amiens, and 
worships in a corner lighted by athousand rainbows. Puri- 





* Preterita: Outlines of Scenes and Thoughts, Perhaps Worthy of Memory, in my 
po Wie a —— 1. The Springs of Wandel. By John Ruskin. New York: 
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tanism and luxury lie in streaks superimposed one upon the 
other in Ruskin’s constitution. 

The style that toils not, neither does it spin, yet is arrayed 
in more than Eastern glory, is the outgrowth of a nature 
which has affinities with the lean reformers, the emaciated 
saints of Domenichino, Lazarus in Abraham’s bosom— 
Calvinism recumbent in the shine and pageantry of West- 
minster—might typify the hairy hand and silver tongue 
of Ruskin. His is the voice of one crying in the wil- 
derness, and trying to make straight the paths of men. 
The man is all eyes, like the wheeled vision which Ezekiel 
saw ; nothing escapes him, and his gift of many tongues— 
persuasive, poetic, thunderous, fiery—stands him in good 
stead to describe what he sees. Hear him as he speaks of 
the influences under which he formed his style :—‘ Walter 
Scott and Pope’s Homer were reading of my own election, 
but my mother torced me, by steady toil, to learn long 
chapters of the Bible by heart ; as well as to read it every 
syllable through, aloud, hard names and all, from Genesis 
to the Apocalypse, about once a year : and to that discipline 
—patient, accurate, and resolute—I owe, not only my 
knowledge of the book, which I find occasionally serviceable, 
but much of my general power of taking pains, and the 
best part of my taste in literature. From Walter Scott’s 
novels I might easily, as I grew older, have fallen to other 
people’s novels ; and Pope might, perhaps, have led me to 
take Johnson’s English, or Gibbon’s, as types of language ; 
but, once knowing the 32nd of Deuteronomy, the 119th 
Psalm, the 15th of rst Corinthians, the Sermon on the 
Mount, and most of the Apocalypse, every syllable by heart, 
and having always a way of thinking with myself what 
words meant, it was not possible for me, even in the fool- 
ishest times of youth, to write entirely superficial or formal 
English ; and the affectation of trying to write like Hooker 
and George Herbert was the most innocent I could have 
fallen into.’ 

On another page we catch glimpses of the life of self-re- 
nunciation he was made to lead, so different from the lives 
of morbid self-indulgence which many children of to-day are 
allowed to live :—‘ My mother’s general principles of first 
treatment were, to guard me with steady watchfulness from 
all avoidable pain or danger ; and, for the rest, to let me 
amuse myself as I liked, provided I was neither fretful nor 
troublesome. But the law was, that I should find my own 
amusement. No toys of any kind were at first allowed ;— 
and the pity of my Croydon aunt for my monastic poverty in 
this respect was boundless. On one of my birthdays, think- 
ing to overcome my mother’s resolution by splendor of 
temptation, she bought the most radiant Punch and Judy she 
could find in all the Soho bazaar—as big asa real Punch 
and Judy, all dressed in scarlet and gold, and that would 
dance, tied to the leg of a chair. I must have been greatly 
impressed, for I remember well the look of the two figures, 
as my aunt herself exhibited their virtues. My mother was 
obliged to accept them ; but afterwards quietly told me it 
was not Tight that I should have them ; and I never saw 
them again. 

The sketches which he gives of his father’s partners are 
delightful, as distinct as figures over a church-door ; and the 
story of Anne the nurse is full of the humor and tenderness 
with which even this first instalment of the autobiography 
abounds. The beautiful passage which concludes the 
pamphlet is well worthy of quotation :—‘ In analyzing above, 
page 7, the effect on my mind of all this, I have perhaps a 
little antedated the supposed resultant impression that it is 
probably happier to live in a small house than a large one. 
But assuredly, while I never to this day pass a lattice-win- 
dowed cottage without wishing to be its cottager, I never 
yet saw the castle which I envied to its lord ; and although 
in the course of these many worshipful pilgrimages I gathered 
curiously extensive knowledge, both of art and natural 
scenery, afterwards infinitely useful, it is evident to me in 
retrospect that my own character and affections were little 
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altered by them ; and that the personal feeling and native 
instinct of me had been fastened, irrevocably, long before, 
to things modest, humble, and pure in peace, under the low 
red roofs of Croydon, and by the cress-set rivulets in which 
ys = and minnows darted above the Springs of 

andel. 





John Ashton’s “Old Times.’’ * 

In homes filled with Queen Anne furniture, such a book 
as this ought to find a favored place. Instead of ‘all, all 
are gone—the old familiar faces,’ as Charles Lamb sang, 
here they are all back again, with a simle in the eye, a 
beauty-spot on the cheek, an Addisonian accent on the lips. 
This rejuvenated mortality—‘ dust to dust ’ as we all thought 
—has been plucked from the burning, restored to life, and 
made to figure and file before us in all the solemnity of 
queues, King George coats, cocked hats, and redundant petti- 
coats. The slim-legged men, with their dudish military 
coats, who played such a ré/e toward the end of the last cen- 
tury, are offset against dames and dowagers (illustrated) who 
rejoice in feathers and rouge, and who defy the anatomist 
with the uncertainty of their ever-shifting waists. And what 
should furnish out this social picture more richly with tints 
and suggestions than that ancient and ubiquitous newspaper, 
the London Zimes? Accordingly, to describe English life 
at the end of the Eighteenth Century, Mr. Ashton starts 
out with Zhe Times of January 1, 1788; and in its files he 
finds inexhaustible material to delineate the mode of living, 
the amusements, the tittle-tattle, and the passing follies of 
the great middle class of that day. When Zhe Times fails 
him, as it does altogether in some years, he resorts to 
other sources for his information. In this way he has 
compiled from pamphlets, prints, and daily or weekly jour- 
nals, a record of great interest and value to the historian, 
full of side-lights and changing scenes—unimportant, it 
may be, when viewed item by item, but combining in a 
large volume to present a picture of the times full of vivacity 
and truth. It is from such éerr@ incognite, indeed, that the 
historian gathers his most graphic material, and sur- 
charges his pages with real electricity. Macaulay painted 
his Pompeian pictures of English history in this way. The 
Teutons vitalize their cumbrous columns with graphic minu- 
tie unlocked from the storehouses of the satirical prints, 
broadsides, street-songs, and journalistic trifles popular for 
an hour or a day, and then dismissed, it was thought, for- 
ever. But—curious paradox !—the ephemera are the really 
Important things, after all. In them the age lives, and 
moves, and has its being; through them throbs the vital 
pulse of the nation ; to them the perplexed historian goes 
for chemicals, paints and brushes wherewith to manufacture 
and apply his colors. How else, but for such help, could 
Mr. Ashton have given us his overflowing chapters on men’s 
and women’s dress, the theatre, opera, and ballet in the 
later Eighteenth Century, the law, police system, and social 
economy then in vogue, the masquerades, concerts, gaming 
bouts, monetary and political aspects rampant then or pecul- 
lar to that epoch? The delightful illustrations in line serve 
a good purpose, too, and fill this Eighteenth-Century pict- 
ure-gallery with pictures which we could ill afford to lose. 

This large and handsome volume points with striking 
force to the part hereafter to be played by the great journals 
of the times as mines of information for the historian of the 
future. Each issue of one of the great dailies is a microcosm 
—a little world—in itself, complete, rounded, and encyclo- 
pzedic, so far as one day of one political party of one city is 
concerned. How complicated the task becomes, however, 
when the historian must search through 365 issues of ten or 
fifteen metropolitan journals for a singie year’s record of a 
single phase of social, economic or administrative life! Mr. 
Ashton’s task has been easy and agreeable, compared with 
this ; and we can endure the prospect of it only in the happy 





* Old Times: a Picture of Social Life at the End of the Eighteenth Century. B 
John Ashton. illustrated. $6. New York: Scribner & Welford. 
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belief that we personally are not to be the historians of the 
future. 





A Franco-American Novel.* 

Tue name of M. Paul Bourget is beginning to be known 
to the readers of the Journal des Débats and of the Mouvelle 
Revue as that of one of the keenest and best-bred of the 
younger generation of French critics. His ‘ Essais de Psy- 
chologie Contemporaine’ revealed a writer of unusual nicety 
of touch, delicacy of appreciation, and felicity of style. 
The first volume, devoted to Stendhal, Flaubert, Baudelaire, 
Taine and Renan, is soon to be followed by a second. 
His earlier volumes of poetry have probably found few read- 
ers in the United States. He has now published a novel 
which has been one of the distinct successes of the year. 
‘Cruelle Enigme’ has already reached its tenth edition—a 
number not often attained by many of the established novel- 
ists, Cherbuliez, for example, or André Theuriet, and there- 
fore an unusual triumph for the first story of a young writer. 
Perhaps the nature of the subject may have had something 
to do with the success, for it is ‘ risky ;’ and M. Bourget has 
a naturalistic frankness at times. He is a Frenchman, and 
like nearly all French novelists he is tempted always to con- 
sider again one of the many cruel enigmas of the sphinx 
which is a woman ; but he is also a gentleman, and his tale 
is wholly free from the revolting grossness of naturalists like 
Zola, as it is also free from the demoralizing unreality of 
the idealists like Feuillet. There is no need here to dwell 
on the story, its incidents, or its characters. Although the 
subject is not one which it would occur to a Nineteenth- 
Century Anglo-Saxon novelist to write about, the book is 
honest and workmanlike. What makes it of interest to 
Americans is that it is dedicated to Mr. Henry James, and 
that it is, so far at least as we know, the first attempt in 
French at a novel of the new American school. Allowing 
for the choice of subject, for the difference of nationality 
and personality, ‘Cruelle Enigme’ is plainly enough the 
work of a disciple, not to say a pupil, of Mr. James. Anal- 
ysis takes the place of action, narrative in great measure 
supplants dialogue. Mr. James himself has never been as 
abundant in dissection and as sparing of dialogue as this 
French imitator. Even in a strong scene of tense and dra- 
matic emotion, M. Bourget drops dialogue as soon as he'can 
and takes to description instead of setting forth in action. 
The result is curious. M. Bourget is not infelicitous, indeed 
at times he is admirably happy in his execution. He has 
the sense of form and finish to be found in nearly all books 
by Frenchmen who have been brought up in the best school. 





Some Recent Language Text-Books. 

Pror. A. YBARRa’S ‘ Practical Method of Learning Span- 
ish’ (Ginn, Heath & Co.) appeals to the lover of language 
phrase-books pure and simple. The book consists of over 
three hundred pages of memoriter conversational exercises, 
and so far as we have remarked, there is not a paradigm in 
it. ‘The strain on the memory in such a case must be ex- 
ceptionally great, and will be encountered only by the most 
enthusiastic student. The book is two-edged—a parallel- 
column production killing two birds with one stone: there 
is a Spanish column for the Spaniard, to be translated into 
English, and there is its exact equivalent opposite for the 
Englishman to translate into Spanish. Sandwiched between 
the lessons are reading exercises arranged for the two nation- 
alities in the same way. We have no doubt that sucha 
book can be made valuable in the hands of a skilful teacher, 
but only as auxiliary to some other companion book with 
complete paradigms. Intelligent adults cannot be subjected 
like children to mere parrot-like repetitions without explana- 
tions, still less so to the gigantic task of memorizing hun- 
dreds of pages of words and phrases about whose grammati- 





* Cruelle Enigme, Par Paul Bourget. Paris: Alphonse Lemerre, New York ; 
F. W. Christern. 
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cal relations, mode of forming the plural, conjugational 
vagaries, etc., they are absolutely in the dark. 

‘First Lessons in German Reading,’ by Fraiilein Jagst, 
(Cassell & Co.) is intended to supply a want in providing 
short lessons that can be committed to memory. The pref- 
ace states that ‘care has been taken to follow the new sys- 
tem of spelling,’ which accounts for the peculiar appearance 
of such expressions as ‘ Quile nie ein Tier.’ We disap- 
prove of translation, and especially for beginners ; so that 
the careful English between the lines is to our mind a disad- 
vantage, especially as such sentences as the following must 
be puzzling to the youthful student : 

Ein Véglein’ im  Gebiische am _ friihen Morgen sang. - 

A little bird inthe bush sang inthe early morning. 
The child cannot fail to infer that ‘ bush sang’ is the trans- 
lation of ‘ Gebiische." Added to this, we doubt whether 
verse is ever a good thing to begin with, the exigencies of 
rhythm and rhyme requiring peculiar forms allowable in 
poetry but bewildering to the beginner. The prose pieces 
at the end do not seem nearly as simple as many books of 
German legends and fairy-tales. It is perhaps the transla- 
tion which makes the verses about the ‘ nasty pig’ unattrac- 
tive, but altogether we cannot see that the little book fills the 
want which it is supposed to supply. 

‘German Simplified,’ by Augustin Knoflach, (A. Knof- 
lach, Publisher, New York), is issued in small, separate 
pamphlets, for some purpose not quite clear to us. Every 
possible simplification of grammar is desirable, but these 
lessons, keeping as they do to the old forms of exercises in 
German and in English on much the old Ollendorf system, 
do not commend themselves to us in any great degree. 
Translating is not the best method for acquiring a lan- 
guage ; but translation from English into the desired foreign 
tongue has great advantage over translation into English. 
A little book to facilitate this process has been issued by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. (‘ Materials for German Prose Com- 
position,’ by Prof. C. A. Buchheim, of King’s College, Lon- 
don.) It is not intended for beginners, but for those already 
familiar with German grammar. The selections are from 
the best English authors, and are accompanied by elaborate 
and helpful notes. If the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating, it can be said of this little book that it has passed 
through five editions. . 

-M. E. Jeaurenaud publishes through Mr. W. R. Jenkins 
‘Choice Selections of French Dialogues and Poetry, for 
Recitation’ ($1.00), an addition to the ever-increasing 
wealth of apparatus for the acquisition of French. There 
are useful notes on the art of declamation, and a preface 
which calls attention to the exceptional purity and literary 
worth of the selections. These are in prose and verse. 
The ‘ Diccionario Tecnolégico’ compiled and edited by 
Sefior N. Ponce de Leon goes bravely on, and has now 
reached the twelfth entrega. As the work of a single hand 








it shows great evenness and excellence, and deserves the 


praise which we have from time to time given it. It is now 
far down in the #’s. Nothing could more plainly show the 
difference between brief, pregnant English, and polysyllabic, 
rhetorical Spanish, than the definition of the word ‘lashing’ 
here given—‘ fraga para asegurar cafiones !’ 

We have not entirely mastered the supposed advantages 
of ‘ The Sentence and Word Book,’ by James Johonnot. 
(Appleton.) Much emphasis is laid on the fact that the 
compiler lays stress on the ¢hought rather than the language 
of the sentences. This sounds well, but in what way is the 
thought in ‘the boy has a new cap,’ superior to such 
thoughts as have been heretofore put in type for beginners ? 
The ‘thoughts’ in Part II, on the other hand, are in many 
cases so profound as to be quite beyond the capacity of a 
child needing a primary reader. Altogether the little book 
seems a very good one to teach young pupils to read, but 
it does not seem to us so conspicuously original and superior 
~ its methods as to call for special commendation at our 

ands. 
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Tourgueneff’s ‘‘ Annals of a Sportsman.” 

IN this little volume of sketches we have Tourguéneff at 
work among the Russian peasants with their queer names 
and queer lives. He knows the secret spring of the Jack- 
in-the-box, touching which the lid flies open, and reveals all 
the hidden mechanism within. Is there a blood-spot on the 
family finger which cannot be washed away? He sees it, 
or rather fee/s it, with his mysterious apprehensibility, which 
is like an animal’s—quick, instantaneous, instinctive. Is 
there a mole on the princess’s ear, or a ‘ summer-bloom ’ (as 
the Germans say) on the tip-end of her nose? It does not 
escape observation: it is reproduced photographically, 
sometimes a trifle larger than life, to be sure, as it is the 
trick of all photography to do, but in the main true to life 
—a mole or a summer-bloom as it is found in nature. In 
these realistic ‘ Annals’ we have a modern Tacitus with 
touch light as the spear of Ithuriel. Not Romans but Rus- 
sians form the figure-heads about which his summer light- 
ning plays. The rotten Russian social system, the down- 
trodden serf, the squalid dhorovi, the kennels where the 
teeming population breeds, the estates of the dunderheaded 
gentry swarming as they do with blonde-haired human life, 
&vass-swilling bailiffs, and misery—such are the gist and sub- 
stance of these pages, which grow out of his pen as natu- 
rally as the grass grows out of the little porous Italian vases 
we see in the shop-windows. Tourguéneff was a devoted 
sportsman. It was while wandering, gun in hand, that he 
came across the figures and fancies, the landscapes and 
suggestions, of this book. There are twenty-two of the 
sketches which belong as distinctively to Tourguéneff as its 
brilliant yellow belongs to a Japanese Kichu vase. Inland 
Russia is a mighty Illinois, a huge plain without individu- 
ality and without distinction ; but how marvellously Tour- 
guéneff has contrived in this book (cleverly translated by 
F. P. Abbott from the authorized French version of Dela- 
neau) to make it alive with quaint and curious folk, with 
passions and enmities, with loves and hostilities! Herein 
lies the magic of the man. 





** The Chemistry of Cookery.” + 

‘Tue CHEMISTRY OF Cookery’ adds another to the 
many books, both entertaining and valuable, which are 
gradually giving to the prosaic details of the kitchen a poetic 
interest and an importance which make them seem quite 
worthy of being discussed in the parlor. This particular 
volume will not only be of use to cooks and housekeepers 
and of interest to chemists, but will give valuable hints to 
invalids and doctors. The question of how food may be- 
come medicinal is quite as important as how food may be 
made palatable. There is little doubt that with perfect 
comprehension of foods and complete knowledge of what is 
actually the matter with a disarranged system, we could 
almost dispense entirely with doctors and drugs. ‘The book 
under discussion makes a very valuable contribution to such 
needed knowledge ; especially in the importance it gives to 
understanding not merely the elements of foods, but the 
changes made in food by cooking,—changes often so great 
as to alter entirely the effects produced by eating the 
same material raw. Thus the author explodes the favorite 
theory that whole-meal bread is more nutritious than fine- 
flour bread. Whole meal is more nutritious than fine flour, 
but whole meal made into bread is actually less nutritious 
than fine flour made into bread, though there may be other 
preparations of it which are better. The chapter on boil- 
ing water goes far to explain the present fashion of almost 
relying on it for help towards certain cures, and suggests 
that buying the distilled water known as ‘ Hygeia, now 
for sale in New York, may be a wise expenditure towards 
securing health. The author believes that the use of tea 





* Annals of a Sportsman. By Ivan Tourguéneff. $1. (Leisure Hour Series.) 
New York ; Henry Holt & Co. 

+ The Chemistry of Cookery. By W. Mattieu Williams. $1.50. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 
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originated in the effort to make more attractive the water 
which had to be boiled before drinking in China, where 
water unboiled could not be relied on as pure. One thing 
is certain : it is possible to become as deeply attached to 
the innocent cup of plain boiling water as to the fascinating 
coffee or dangerous tea. A lady trying it under protest as 


-an experiment found herself craving something after a few 


days, and decided that she wanted a second cup of hot 
water as she used to want her second cup of coffee. It is 
comfortable to find the author also exploding the theory as 
to the superiority of roasted meat overbaked. People with 
a tendency to gout, rheumatism, and similar disorders, will 
do well to study deeply the chapter on ‘ Vegetable Casein 
and Vegetable Juices,’ which gives helpful instruction how 
to save oneself from misery and miserable remedies. 





Recent Reprints in the Travellers’ Series.* 

‘A Lapy’s Lire in the Rocky Mountains,’ by Isabella 
L. Bird, has, in its eighth edition, an additional interest be- 
sides that inspired by the fresh and vivid story when it was 
first issued. Then it was entertaining, and now, though it 
is only twelve years since these letters were written, they are 
read with that sort of curiosity which relates to what is past, 
rather than with the amazement which learns of things un- 
known. They savor of the time when it was necessary to 
explain where Estes Park was, and to define such words as 
‘ranch’ and ‘corral’ at the bottom of the page for the 
benefit of the general reader. Interesting as ever, they have 
now something of the interest which attaches to such sub- 
jects as the pioneer woman of Kansas or the adventures of 
Daniel Boone. A lady’s life in the Rocky Mountains to- 
day can be one of extreme comfort, though still colored 
with the charm of the unusual and wonderful. Indeed, 
there are probably few places in the world where a lady or 
an invalid can enjoy so much wild and glorious scenery at 
so little cost of strength and so little sacrifice of luxury. 
The wildest gorges and grandest mountain passes are indeed 
only to be enjoyed from the windows of comfortable cars ; 
and hotel piazzas are now located where one can think of 
the grizzly without dread, and gaze upon snow without fear 
of being buried in it. It is even possible now to enjoy the 
luxury of paying four dollars a day for board at the Yellow- 
stone Park. 

‘Twelfth Edition,’ on the title-page of ‘ Tent-Life in 
Siberia,” by George Kennan, prepares one for finding the 
book what it actually is—a descriptive work of unusual in- 
terest. Mr. Kennan, who is at present an attaché of the 
Associated Press, is a thorough Russian scholar and a well- 
known expert in Arctic life and literature. His facts in the 
volume before us are extremely interesting in themselves (it 
is a novelty to hear of roses and blueberries in Siberia), and 
the style has the indescribable humorous touch which would 
lend fictitious interest even to much dryer statistics. The 
author of this popular and standard book, which is full of 
pleasant anecdote as well as-of valuable information, has 
just returned to Siberia, we believe, in company with 
Lieut. W. H. Scheutze, who goes to reward the Russians 
and natives who rendered assistance to the survivors of the 
Jeannette. 

‘The Abode of Snow,’ by Andrew Wilson, is not a 
description of the Arctic regions, nor even of the Antarctic 
regions which are stated by the author to be the abode of 
snow par excellence. It isa reprint of articles contributed 
to Blackwood’s Magazine, and is a description of the life, 
scenery and people of the Himalaya Mountains, ‘ the abode 
of snow ’ being the literal translation of the Sanskrit com- 
pound ‘ Himalaya,’ which we are told should be pronounced 
with the accent on the second syllable. The selections for 
this series have so far been made with excellent judgment. 
The author states that he intended his book as information 
for those who may never see the region described ; but it 
contains a good deal of practical suggestion for the tourist. 
* Paper covers. socentseach. New York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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A Great Postal History.* 

VEREDARIUS’S history of postal intercourse in all ages is 
now half completed, and, to judge from what has already 
reached us, promises to be not only the best book on the 
subject, but at the same time a most agreeable one. With 
the love of comprehensiveness that characterizes the Ger- 
man scholar, Veredarius has attempted to collect everything 
connected with the history of man in his efforts to commu- 
nicate with his fellows. The illustrations which enrich the 
work are chosen quite as much with an eye to their artistic 
and human interest as to their mechanical accuracy, Vernet’s 
well-known camel piece being selected, for instance, to show 
how the post of the desert is forwarded. The United States 
hold naturally an important place in the chapter devoted to 
railways, for they operate over 224,000 kilometers (a trifle 
over 139,000 miles), against Europe’s 183,000 kilometers. 
Japan is mentioned as the only country, not Anglo-Saxon, 
where the railways are treated as private property by the 
post-office authorities. The author might have said more 
for Japan as regards enterprise than he does, by calling at- 
tention to the fact that her perfect system of water commu- 
nication, coupled with the narrowness of the island, the 
mountainous nature of the land, and the excellence of the 
roads, make any other means of communication of second- 
ary importance. On the other hand, he might have re- 
marked that China, next door, had not only no railroad, but 
hardly a tolerable road of any kind, or even a well-kept 
canal. Should it at any time be desirable to construct a 
line from Coney Island to the moon, the enterprise would 
not fail for want of material, for the number of kilometers 
of railway in the world, we are told, is 442,199, while the 
distance to the moon is merely 388,500—leaving 53,000 for 
terminal purposes, let us say. The commanding position of 
this country in regard to railroad construction and manage- 


ment is attributed by Veredarius largely to the policy of 


non-interference prudently adhered to by the various State 
Governments—a condition of things in strong contrast to 
that prevailing in Europe. Not the least of the merits of 
this work are excellent paper and typography—virtues not 
so common in Germany as to be passed over as a matter of 
course, 





Minor Notices 


Waite other folks are revelling on ‘ flowery beds of ease,’ 
or getting their noses nipped in polar zones, the indefati- 
gable antiquary of Boston University, Dr. William F. Warren, 
has boldly gone in search of Paradise! In five hundred 
pages, with original illustrations, he proves—what no human 
being could disprove—that the cradle of the human race 
was at the North Pole. (‘ Paradise Found : The Cradle of 
the Human Race at the North Pole.’ $2. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.) This is a delightful theory for summer weather, 
and sends a thrill of pleasure through the heats of July. © 
The half-mystical, half-scientific tone of the book, its im- 
passioned style and vast learning, go far to place it on cer- 
tain shelves where we place the dreamers, the poets, the 
voyagers on no earthly voyage, the mariners ancient and 
immemorial, who ventured forth with a theory and never 
came back. Will not somebody analyze the light of Medea’s 
moon, or test the gold of the Heavenly Jerusalem in a 
crucible? The ‘ quadrifurcate river,’ with all its sacred 
hydrography, now lies within the auroral glimmers of the 
Arctic Circle. The Eden stars are not such as shine over 
us, but they wander far to the north. Paradise is septen- 
trional : here it is, all in diagrams and weird cartography, 
Poesque to the last degree, uncertain, tremulous, yet unerr- 
ing as the arrow of Philoctetes. If this wonderful book is, 
as Dr. Warren says, the offspring of one or two summer 
vacations, what births might we expect from a_ perfect 
leisure ? It is Jules-Verneism erected into a philosophy. 





* Das Buch von der Weltpost. Von O. Veredarius. Ten parts, at 2 marks (so cts.) 
each. Part V. Berlin: Herm. J. Meidinger. 
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_ Mrs. Herrick’s admirable ‘ Chapters on Plant Life’ are 
issued by the Harpers in a dainty little book that will induce 
every one, old or young, to look into it. What they find 
will tempt them to read it through, from cover to cover ; 
for the strange discoveries of modern science connot fail to 
be interesting in themselves, and they are here presented 
with a very pleasant mingling of simplicity and picturesque- 
ness. Pages luring curiosity by pictures of a ‘ Locust 
Branch Awake’ and a ‘ Locust Branch Asleep’ are indeed 
an improvement on the dull text-books of our youth. We 
have but one fault to find: the chapter on orchids, called 
‘Flowers in Fancy Dress,’ seems strangely lacking in the 
qualities which make the rest of the book so excellent. The 
subject is a hard one to make intelligible for children, but 
there have been books for grown people on cross-fertiliza- 
tion which make the subject clearer even to achild. The 
diagrams for this subject are also at fault, being badly let- 
tered ; and altogether we defy even an elderly intellect to 
master the intricacies of this particular chapter. But with 
this exception, the book is quite perfect of its kind. 





The Broken Circle. 


From a poem read at a college re-union. 


CLASSMATES, the little dancing rill I drew 
From the famed hill that pricks into the blue 
With singing summits, runs with soberer sound, 
As rills do ever when they near the bound. 
The bubble is drawn under in the wave— 
My song runs now beside a comrade’s grave. 
It were not well that we should quite forget 
We are a broken circle ; that they set 
Among our names already, when they write, 
The little star that sheds the fatal light, 

The star that multiplies with years and age 
And soon or late breaks out on all the page. 


We are indeed as actors in a play : 
Some quickly end their parts and steal away ; 
Some wait a little longer, very few 
Till the long drama is all acted through. 
Nor is it needful : the spectators tell 
By briefest glances who plays ill or well. 


We sit to-night behind the scenes and talk, 
To-morrow wear the buskin or the sock, 
And strut the stage in the old masks again, 
Playing the parts that appertain to men. 
And we shall look into each other's face 
But seldom, though we still may watch and trace 
The distant gestures and divine the cause, 
Or hear the words at times and the applause. 
And each will rage, or smile, or wring his hands, 
As comedy or tragedy demands, 
Until his part is ended, though it be 
Until the curtain and the Plaudite. 


Let us arise : the quiet midnight stars 
Down-gliding slowly drop behind their bars, 
And light is near us. We would longer stay 
Than this brief hour. But always our to-day 
Melts in the morrow‘where new works remain. 
Auf wiedersehen !—‘ Until we meet again !’ 


SAMUEL V. COLE. 


Mr. Watts’s Baronetcy. 


Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., has explained, in a letter toa 
friend, from which we are permitted to quote, the reasons 
which have led him to decline the honor which has been ac- 
cepted by Mr. Millais. He says: ‘I do not know what 
you think about my declining the offered honor, but I 
should like you to know and believe, as I should like it to be 
generally known and believed, that I value it most highly, 
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less because so flattering to myself—though I am not insen- 
sible to that—than as being, through me, a proof of smpathy 
with aims not of a popular character, and as affording 
encouragement never held out to the student before. I felt 
the necessity of declining it because my devotion to this 
not popular direction of art has led me only into expenses, 
and not having a fortune, and yet being determined to 
devote all my future to such unremunerative work, I per- 
eived it would be impossible for me to wear the dignity 
with any kind of grace. Being nervous, and perhaps 
fanciful, this I could not but feel would be a source of 
constant vexation, interfering with the tranquil pursuit of 
my difficult enough objects. Yet I would not have it for 
a moment supposed that I am indifferent to social honors. 
On the contrary, as we do not live in a Republic, I consider 
them most valuable, and feel that the possession of them, 
whether by inheritance or otherwise, should be an addi- 
tional incentive to live worthy lives. Understand that I do 
not plume myself upon my action ; on the contrary, there 
are many moments when I feel that perhaps I ought to have 
Overcome what seemed to me to be a reasonable reluctance, 
and place myself in an unsatisfactory position for the sake 
of becoming a permanent example of the success that may 
be expected from steadiness of purpose.’ 

The art-critic of Zhe Atheneum, who is rather minute 
than accurate, says, in an elaborate note, that ‘ until now 
the order of baronets has, so far as art is concerned, been 
adorned only by the late Sir Francis Graham Moon. There 
is a double error in this statement. Moon is not an artist 
at all; while the well-known professional portrait-painter, 
Nathaniel Dance, R.A., was created a baronet in 1800, 
under the title of Sir Nathaniel Dance-Holland. He was 
one of the foundation-members of the Royal Academy, and 
seems to have pursued no unremunerative aim in art, for he 
died worth $1,500,000. 


The Lounger 


From The Saturday Review, THE CRITIC recently reprinted 
an editorial on the subject of American literary piracy. It was 
called ‘ The Pirate's Plea,’ and was especially devoted to a char- 
acterization of Mr. John B, Alden’s unauthorized reproduction 
of British books. ‘It may not be, it is not dishonest,’ says The 
Saturday with fine sarcasm ; ‘ but is it delicate?’ Mr, Alden, 
not in the least disconcerted by the suggestion that his methods 
are ‘ indelicate,’ now comes forward with a long circular con- 
taining both the article referred to above and his ‘ reply’ to it. 
There are those who hold that the man who loses his temper in 
arguing must be in the wrong. If that be the only proof of 
error, Mr. Alden is certainly in the right. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the amiability of his comments on Zhe Saturday's scath- 
ing rebuke. Hear how he begins his open letter to the editor of 
that review : 

The attack of your great Line-of-Battle Ship upon my little ‘ Pirate’ 
Craft makes me wonder. Not since I left your little island and came 
here vi@ ‘ The Mayflower’ in 1620, have I been so roughly treated. 
If you were only so generous as to say to me now, as the kind Pris- 
cilla did then, ‘ Why don’t you speak for yourself, John,’ I would say 
afew words. I would say :—‘ First, if I am a ‘‘ Pirate” your readers 
will certainly pronounce you a ‘‘ Free Booter,” seeing the terrible 
kicking you administer. My consolation is that your lively heels 
make only mirthful music as they ring against my impregnable armor 
—for I am in the RIGHT, you in the wrong, and the right is not 
staggered by such mild blows.’ 


THE rest of the letter is in keeping with this overwhelmingly 
humorous introduction. Mr. Alden defends his piratical prac- 
tices on the ground that Mr. Hamerton and the other English 
authors whose works he has reprinted without paying for them 
have been sufficiently paid by their English publishers, A 
house-breaker, in like manner, might urge that the silver he 
takes by stealth from a gentleman’s house over-night, was 
bought in open day and at a fair price by the owner from whom 
he steals it! But the best thing in the circular is Mr. Alden’s 
refusal to believe Mr. Hamerton guilty of ‘ any intentional dis- 
courtesy’ in this matter! It is only his publishers who are to 
blame. And as to Zhe Saturday Review, it is respectfully 
assured that Mr. Alden will continue his ‘ pirating ’ as indeli- 
cately as ever. 
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WHILE seated at my desk the other day, there was a gentle 
tap at the door, followed before I had time to turn around, b 
the entrance of Wyatt Eaton, the painter, who left New Yor 
for Europe, two years ago, in a very poor state of health indeed. 
He looked, and said he felt, like a new man. A part of his 
sojourn was in Barbizon, Millet’s dwelling-place and painting- 
ground ; but the greater part was in Florence, where he was 
able to be out-of-doors nearly all the time. A pleasant voyage 
from Antwerp has done much to strengthen him, and he will 
soon be at work again with renewed vigor. 





THE Boston 7ranscripft says that ‘the appointment of Mr. 
Francis H. Underwood for the Consulate at Glasgow, made 
vacant by the dismissal of Bret Harte, fitly rewards a veteran 
literary worker among us,’—which would be quite true if diplo- 
matic appointments of this sort were intended as ‘ rewards’ for 
any kind of work. They are, on the contrary, and should remain, 
strictly commercial positions ; and business ability rather than 
literary taste should determine the tate of every candidate for 
an American consulate. I am glad to see, therefore, that ‘ Mr. 
Underwood's claim to the position by no means rests upon his 
literary abilities or reputation ; he is a business man, and has 
been thoroughly trained in a practical school.’ 





As to the new consul’s literary achievements, the Zranscript 
speaks as follows : 


Mr. Underwood was, if we remember correctly, the prime mover in 
the starting of the Atlantic Monthly ; at any rate he was for some time 
its editor, a position he filled with honor to himself and to the advan- 
tage of the periodical. Later he published ‘ A Handbook of English 
Literature,’ ‘ The True Story of the Exodus,’ compiled from the work 
of Brugsch-Bey, ‘ Cloud Pictures,’ a novel called ‘ Lord of Himself,’ 
and, a year ago, a ‘ Life of Whittier.’ This by no means represents 
the sum total of Mr. Underwood’s literary labors. The magazine 
and newspaper articles from his pen would, if published in book form, 
make a small library, while he has done a vast amount of work as a 
reader of MS. for some of our publishing houses. 





MR. ELLIOTT STOCK, the well-known London publisher and 
dealer in rare books, has had a lively dispute on certain bib- 
liographical points with G. W. S. of the Zrzdune. Mr. Smalley 
made some remarks in his correspondence which provoked a 
communication from Mr. Stock. Then the correspondent made 
some further remarks concerning the communication and its 
author ; and now Mr. Stock sends me his last word on the sub- 
ject, in the form of the following epigram : 


To say ‘ Things are not what they seem’ 
Fell to your greatest poet’s lot ; 

It falls to your G. W. S. 
To make them seem what they are not. 





An Obermannic Epilogue. 
[From ‘Sturm und Drang: A Volume of Verse.’] 


Ami our little worldly din, 
Vain to arrest or save, 

A century of vulgar sin 
Approaches to its grave. 


We dare not praise, we would not blame, 
The thing ourselves have made ; 

Nor part the honor from the shame, 
The sunshine from the shade. 


Ah no, we sages of to-day 
Refuse to rs aa or ban; 

Nothing we do at all, and say 
As little as we can. 


Let us have leave to eat and drink 
And we shall be content : 

We need not too exactly think 
For what our lives were meant. 


Indifferent happy with our lot, 
We trudge the trodden way : 

And if there be a God or not 
We hardly care to say. 


Could not the old philosophy 

A better counsel give ?— 
‘So live that you may learn to die, 
So die that you may live.’ 
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We have no heart to live our life, 
We do not wish to die : 

Too cowardly to join the strife, 
Not brave enough to fly. 


We feebly tret, we mildly doubt, 
We compromise with sin : 

The old-world fashions have gone out, 
The new not yet come in. 


Upon the borders of a time, ¢ 
We leave all things undone : 

God send we hear the morning chime, 
And live to see the sun ! 





A Club for Ladies. 


It is interesting to know that a Club for ladies has just 
been organized in this city. A house will be rented and 
furnished in the autumn, and as soon thereafter as possi- 
ble the Club will be thrown open to members. A capable 
staff of servants is to be maintained, and tea, coffee, and 
such other light refreshments as the House Committee may 
decide upon, will be served to the ladies when called for. 
The best home and foreign periodicals and papers will be 
taken and placed in a room to be used exclusively as a read- 
ing-room. There will be a reception-room also, in which 
members may meet non-members. The club-house is to 
be open daily from 9 A.M. to 7 P.M. Each member 
pays an entrance fee of $25, and an annual subscrip- 
tion of the same amount, the latter payable in advance, on 
the first day of December in each year. The Board of 
Governors, which is to control the affairs of the Club and 
elect its members, will have power, by a two-thirds vote, to 
assess members individually in a sum not exceeding twelve 
dollars in any one calendar year. This Board is to consist 
of twenty-one members, seventeen of whom are already 
elected, as follows :—Mrs. F. R. Rives, President; Mrs. 
Wm. Astor, Vice-President ; Miss Matilda Travers, Secre- 
tary; Mrs. C. A. Post, Miss Sarah Lazarus, Mrs. F. R, 
Jones, Miss Elizabeth Marbury, Mrs. J. M. Waterbury, 
Miss Eleanor Chapman, Mrs. Merritt Trimble, Mrs. F. K. 
Sturgis, Mrs. W. Emlen Roosevelt, Mrs, Lloyd S. Bryce, 
Mrs. Wm. Iselin, Mrs. E. L. Godkin, Mrs. Benoni Lock- 
wood, and Mrs. Byam K. Stevens. The number of resident 
members of the Club is not to exceed three hundred, but the 
Board of Governors will have the power, by an affirmative 
vote of not less than eleven of its members, to increase the 
number to five hundred. Ladies who receive invitations to 
become members are requested to communicate with Miss 
Travers, at Newport, by the 15th of September. Two note- 
worthy points of difference between the new Club and the 
well-established Sorosis are (1) that the latter is largely a 
literary organization, while the former is, if we understand 
its aim correctly, a purely social one ; and (2) that Sorosis, 
though it has a name, yet lacks a local habitation, while the 
new Club, though it has no name, will soon rejoice in the 
possession of a worthy home. 





[From The Springfield Republican.] 


The increasing disposition of women to widen the subjects 
deemed worthy their attention is sharply indicated by the multi- 
plication of women’s clubs. Not only do the New England 
women’s club of Boston and the Sorosis of New York hold their 
own, but many organizations which do not require a fixed place 
of meeting are forming in all the most active centres of popula- 
tion. Several of the towns and cities of Massachusetts have 
clubs of from 50 to 100 women, each of which becomes the cen- 
tre of a new impulse fer the formation of others. Most of them 
meet quietly in parlors without ado once or twice a month, and 
they comprise many of the most active and thoughtful ot their 
sex, strong-minded in the best sense, because they are living in 
the world and are perforce interested in common questions as 
vital as those which interest men, and often in fact the same. 

A good representative club of this character cannot but have 
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a healthy effect upon the community. New England society is 
too apt to crystallize church-wise and blood-wise. Not that 
ym really like a caste of creed or of descent, but they readily 
all into an involuntary habit of judging people from those 
points of view, and something is often needed which brings to- 
ether worthy people without regard to such distinctions. This 
Is what the women’s club does, and is ‘ the felt want’ not met 
by the sewing society. The women’s club also offers a ready 
outing for the mind of the housekeeper upon wider questions. 
The woman of the future is not limited in the subjects for her 
thought or of her study. Girls are now given education so that 
they may be educated, thinking women, and influential members 
of society. ‘Society ’ in this sense in 1850 meant men : by 1900 
is will mean men and women. And why not? There is 
scarcely a question of vital moment to society, either in politics 
or morals, in which women are not as profoundly interested as 
men. Women are bound on those questions to express their 
minds with increasing clearness, force and conviction, and we 
believe human society will be the gainer by such a development. 
There may be some objection to the term club, but there can- 
not be to the thing. It is not a place of habitual resort or a 
dangerous rival to the home, but simply a convenient organiza- 
tion for promoting general acquaintance and discussing topics of 
common interest. Women’s clubs, as distinct from men’s, can 
have more convenient times of meeting and discuss chosen 
topics with more freedom. Nothing is more striking in these 
societies than the readiness with which those who at first are 
sure they have nothing to contribute soon become valuable par- 
ticipants. Every wise mother and experienced head of a house 
has no mean culture to draw upon in matters of education, dis- 
cipline, and the cultivation of all good things. Every consider- 
able town without a woman’s club needs one. 





The American Author in England. 
[From The Saturday Review.] 

By a coincidence which bears witness to the strength of the 
movement in the American literary class for the reform of the 
inadequate copyright legislation of the United States, there are 
articles‘ on the subject in the July number of both of the leading 
American magazines. In Harper's the editor makes a digni- 
fied plea for justice to the unfortunate foreign author, and sets 
forth ey once more the urgent reasons why, in sheer self-respect, 
the United States should amend their defective laws. In the 
Century there are two ‘ open letters,’ of which the first is from 
Dr. Holmes. It was written to be read at an entertainment given 
two months ago in New York by a dozen of the leading authors 
of America to raise funds to forward the work of the American 
Copyright League. ‘ How much a great work costs !’ writes Dr. 
Holmes. ‘ What fortunate strains of blood have gone to the 
formation of that delicate yet potent brain-tissue ! What happy 
influences have met for the development of its marvellous capac- 
ities! What travail, what throbbing temples, what tension of 
every mental fibre, what conflicts, what hopes, what illusions, 
what disappointments, what triumphs lie recorded between the 
covers on that bookseller’s counter! And shall the work which 
has drained its author's life-blood be the prey of the first vampire 
that chooses to flap his penny-edition wings over his unprotected 
and hapless victim?’ And a little further on he turns from the 
foreign author whose goods are stolen to the native author who 
is ruined by the competition with stolen goods, and he tells us 
that no pension will keep the poor American author trom dying 
in the poor-house. ‘ His books may be on every stall in Europe, 
in their own or in foreign tongues, but his only compensation is 
the free-will offering of some liberal-minded publisher.’ The 
second of the letters in The Century is devoted to this relatively 
new side of the copyright question—to the spoliation of the 
American author by the foreigner, and especially by the Eng- 
lishman. With every year now the literary output of the United 
States increases, and it is as much at the mercy of the English 
pirate as the literary work of Englishmen is at the mercy otf the 
American pirate ; and there is no doubt that the English pirate 
is capable of taking advantage of his opportunities. As the 
writer in The Century declares a great many American books are 
taken by British publishers without money and without price. 
* Half a dozen English publishers have series or libraries in which 
a gees half of the books are of American authorship.’ At any 
railway bookstall a goodly proportion of the cheaper books dis- 
— are stolen reprints of American works, The number of 
ks written in the United States and reprinted in Great Britain 
increases every year, and for many, if not for most of them, no 
ag ae is made. As many English authors are honorably paid 
y American publishers, so many American authors are. honor- 
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ably paid by English publishers ; but, also, as many English 
pres Bs are robbed by American publishers, so many American 
authors are robbed by English publishers. The evil is not as 
great in Great Britain as in the United States, and it is not 
likely that it ever will be; but it exists here, and it is grow- 
ing. Only a day or two ago we saw the announcement of 
an oddly named ‘ Britannia Series of Cheap Popular Books,’ 
of which the first eight numbers were all stolen from Amer 
ican authors—and as yet the series only extends to the eighth 
number. Nor is this the worst. The writer in 7he Century 
quotes Hawthorne’s declaration that the English are much 
more unscrupulous and dishonest pirates than the Americans, 
because the Americans content themselves with reprinting 
exactly title-page and all, while the English edit and alter and 
adapt, attempting a gipsy-like disfiguring to make the adopted 
child pass for their own. Two of the instances given are suffi- 
ciently comical ; one novel of a popular American novelist was 
amended by the substitution of the Queen’s name for the Presi- 
dent’s wherever it occurred, and of the Thames for the Connec- 
ticut ; and another appeared with the announcement on the 
title-page, but in the finest type, that the final chapter was * by 
another hand’! This practice is, unfortunately, not as infre- 
quent as we should like to think; one of the most notorious 
instances was the omission of the American author’s name from 
a book of reference for children’s use, the book appearing as 
‘edited’ by an English scholar whose share of the work was 
trifling and injudicious. It is to be regretted greatly that British 
laws do not prevent literary outrages of this kind, and it is to be 
hoped that they may soon be amended. There is suffering among 
the authors on both sides of the Atlantic. The power putting of 
a stop to this suffering at once lies wholly in the hands of the 
Americans whenever they choose to avail themselves of it. The 
passage of the brief, simple, and direct Bill introduced into the 
Senate of the United States by Senator Hawley would stop all 
future pirating of American authors in Great Britain, and at the 
same time stop all future pirating of English authors in the 
United States. For the sake of the promising young literature 
of the United States we hope that the Bill will become law dur- 
ing the next Congress. 





John Bright on America. 
[From The Daily Telegraph's Report of Cyrus W. Field’s 4th of July Dinner.] 


To-Day is what I suppose may be considered a day that might 
be termed historic. A century ago it was a day of grief and 
humiliation to multitudes in this count On the other hand, it 
was a day of exultation and joy with multitudes on the other side 
of the Atlantic. Now we meet together, and without using 
language that is not accurate, we may say that we rejoice that, 
notwithstanding the events of that period, the greatness and the 
grandeur of England has not been diminished, and at the same 
time we must acknowledge that the new nation that has sprung 
into existence stands in its vastness and power before a wonder- 
ing world. Among eminent citizens of the United States that I 
have known—and in some cases with some intimacy—was the 
great statesman from Massachusetts, Charles Sumner. When 
he was in England he visited me, and his last night in England 
he spent in my house. He published a little book called * Pro- 
phetic Voices,’ which was a collection of prophecies as to the 
probable future of America. He was revising the _— of 
that volume in the very last sitting he ever attended in the Sen- 
ate of his country. He goes back far beyond the time—many 
centuries of the time—of the discovery of the American Conti- 
nent. He goes back and quotes a remarkable passage of old 
Rome—a passage left in the pages of Seneca. He comes down 
centuries, and quotes from an Italian poet—if I remember 
rightly, named Peuli—who wrote some centuries before the time 
of Columbus. Then he comes down to later periods and quotes 
the opinions of many eminent writers and speakers, but he 
curiously—I cannot understand why he omitted it—has no refer- 
ence to a singular opinion and prophecy of David Hume. When 
Gibbon sat down to write his great history of ‘The Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire’ he proposed to write it in 
French. David Hume, a great friend of his, on hearing this, 
wrote a letter of remonstrance, and he said, among other things, 
that he wished him to write in English because our establish- 
ments in America promised superior stability and strength to 
English history. We owe it to David Hume that that great 
work was published in our own language and not that of a 
neighboring nation. i 

But you see how these men saw the future of the American Con- 
tinent in vision. We see it in fact, and we see the prophecies ful- 
filled. Atthis moment England, Canada, Australia,and the Cape 
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of Good Hope show a population of about 45,000,000 persons. 
At this very time, as you are all aware, the new nation of which 
I speak—and which started as a nation 100 years ago—numbers 
not far short of 60,000,000 and is rapidly increasing. I do not 
know but that at the end of the century, or soon after, it may 
amount to 100,000,000. Now, at the present there are more 
than 100,000,000 of what I call the English-speaking people— 
that is, the United Kingdom, its other connected colonies, and 
the ancient colonies of the British Crown which are now the 
United States of North America,—and these, in my opinion— 
it may be presumption, it may be egotism, but I hold the opinion 
that they are the foremost in all the liberties which are the 
most valued by the most intelligent people living in civilized 
countries. But although in population—I am speaking to 
American gentlemen—you have overpassed us so much that in 
time to come it is possible we may have to ask the protection of 
your vast country against the enemies which may assault us, yet 
I am not disposed at any rate to deny the leadership which I 
think we have. In our political freedom, I think, we are about 
as free asyouare. Atthe same time, I must say there is another 
description of freedom in which I think that we have surpassed 
yourselves. Many gentlemen here will know to what I refer. 
[ believe the time will come—I do not expect to live to see it 
myself, although I may see some advances toward it, but I be- 
lieve my children and grandchildren will as certainly see it as 
anything before the eye now—I believe the time will come, 
when the American Nation having by vast sacrifices of blood 
and treasure accomplished the freedom of men, the labor of 
men will be as free as the bodies of men. The Duke of Ar- 
gyll said the great men of nations help to form the greatest 
of nations. Well, I should say that these great nations—the one 
on this side of the Atlantic, and the one that promises to be 
much greater on the other side of the Atlantic—these two nations 
will, to a great extent, guide the future policy of the world. It 
often strikes me as a very curious thing that in America the 
Massachusetts man has not the slightest objection to deal com- 
mercially with somebody in California, or in the extreme South, 
in Louisiana or Texas, but he has the greatest objection—no one 
can tell why, except that it is a superstition—to trade with peo- 
ple in Canada or in Great Britain and Ireland. But why? If we 
were all shoved into the United States, if we were one country, 
with only one object, nobody would deny that nothing woah Se 
more natural than that the manufacturers of the two countries 
should intermingle, and everybody would agree that it was not 
only the best but also the most profitable thing for the popula- 
tion of the two countries. 

My point is that the great question of military preparations, 
establishments and wars will receive in all probability a complete 
solution by the free commercial intercourse of nations rather than 
from any other teaching ; that if you will allow the people of other 
countries frankly and openly to trade with each other they learn 
the lessons of peace from the pages of their ledgers. These vast 
armies in Europe—you cought to thank Heaven every day that 
you are not Europe—these vast armies in Europe are kept up 
under the pretence and with the use of the argument that the 
people will bear the cost of them. They are kept up. it is said, 
to safeguard the peace of the nations to which they belong. 
There is nothing under heaven so adverse to peace as the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of these great armies. I am satisfied 
that if it were possible for England and France and Germany 
and Austria and Russia and Italy to abolish the tariffs and let 
commerce flow freely, it would be beyond the Fanaa tn of 
King or Queen or Czar or Kaiser or statesmen of any rank to 
bring those nations to war. Then I need not say here—for 
everybody knows who has made the least observation of the 
course I have taken in past years—that my sympathy with the 
United States is as warm at the present moment as it was when 
we received the week by week accounts of the proceedings of 
your great struggle. I believe that at that time the interest felt 
in this country was as great as in yours, only as an American 
lady, a near relative of mine—I never saw her till yesterday, she 
was born in the States, and her grandfather was my mother’s 
brother—to whom I was speaking on this very point, said : ‘ Yes, 
you had the news every week ; we had all that excitement every 
day,’ which was very true. Here it was on Sunday that the 
news pare! arrived in London, and to sensitive persons like 
myself in the West End of London it was sometimes disturbin 
to hear the newspaper vendors calling out in the streets, ‘Gran 
Confederate victory.’ Well, grand Confederate victories caused 
us great distrust, but they never caused me distrust. I knew 
many Americans in this country, and talked with them on these 
occasions, and consoled them. There was one man in Man- 
chester who was killed by his sorrow over that conflict, and I 
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think if I could have seen him once a week he would have been 
living now. There were many Americans in this country whose 
hearts failed them in that time, and there were men in connec- 
tion with the embassy whose hearts failed them also. I remem- 
ber Mr. Denison, then the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
said to me one night, when standing by the Speaker’s chair: ‘I 
went up yesterday to speak to Mr Adams. He said that at a 
critical time like this it would be a pleasure to him to see any 
man who could sympathize with the troubles of his country,’ 
No American can form any idea of the interest with which your 
struggle was watched. Those who sympathize with the slave 
trade are very difficult to be found. Most of them wished they 
had never held those views and had never given expression to 
them ; but now there are no men in this country who will not 
honestly say that the war ended as it ought to have ended, and 
who will not say that it was to the advantage, not only of your 
own country, but to the whole world, that the great and odious 
curse was not set before mankind of a State being established 
on a basis of human slavery. 1 have nothing more to say ; but, 
nothwithstanding, I am in the presence of two eminent Ameri- 
cans from the State of Vermont, and though I have heard that, 
taking that State, not more than 1 in 10 is in favor of that kind 
of freedom to which I have referred, yet I hope the time 
will come when there will be another Independence Day in the 
United States—not to free bodies of white and black men, but to 
free permanently and as freely as I believe we have done in this 
country the labor of the whole population. I thank you heartily 
that you have received me with so much kindness. I only wish 
I could have made my observations more compressed or in- 
teresting ; but I find when I come to the question of America 
there is no question on which I speak that I think about with 
so much interest. I want the two nations to be one people— 
[cheers]—and I want them to be foremost in political and reli- 
gious freedom. I want, also, and hope the time will come, when 
there will be that other freedom which the States may be as 
— of as the great bulk of Englishmen are of the freedom we 
ave achieved. 





Lord Houghton on Wordsworth. 
[From the London 7imes of July 9.] 


THE annual meeting of the Wordsworth Society was held at 
No. 1 Rutland Gardens, Knightsbridge (the residence of Lord 
Houghton), yesterday afternoon, Lord Houghton presiding. 
Lord Houghton said that this was the third meeting he had had 
the pleasure of addressing this year which might be called 
representative of English verse. The first was the occasion of 
the unveiling of the bust of Coleridge in the Chapter House at 
Westminster, and the second was the inauguration of the bust of 
the poet Gray in the hall of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
We were not too apt to keep alive the remembrance of literary 
men. He did not know whether we esteemed them less, or 
whether, on the whole, their influence was less than among 
other nations, but certainly such a sensation as followed the 
death of Victor Hugo would be scarcely possible in this country. 
If he was to say anything different trom the commonplaces of 
admiration with which they were familiar, he was driven to fall 
back on what he might call the personal connection of his own 
life and mind with that of the great poet. He hoped they would 
allow him to read a few words from Matthew Arnold’s ‘ Selec- 
tions from Wordsworth’ as the foundation of his remarks. Mat- 
thew Arnold said: ‘I remember hearing Lord Macaulay say, 
after Wordsworth’s death, when subscriptions were being col- 
lected to found a memorial to him, that ten years earlier more 
money could have been raised in Cambridge alone to do honor 
to Wordsworth than was now raised all through the country.’ 

Lord Macaulay had a heightened way of putting things, and 
they must make allowance for it, but it was probably true that 
Wordsworth had never, either before or since, been so accepted 
and popular, so established in possession of the minds of all who 
professed to care for poetry, as he was between the years 1830 
and 1840, when at Cambridge. He (Lord Houghton) happened 
to be a member of Trinity College, Cambridge, at that time, 
and hé was delighted to confirm that rwdgment, and proud of 
having personally, in some degree, contributed to that great ac- 
ceptance of and, he might say, enthusiasm for Wordsworth 
which was generated among the youth at Cambridge at that 
time. In looking back upon that time he found it somewhat 
difficult precisely to comprehend the cause of that enthusiasm, 
which was contemporaneous with a burst of interest in the 

oetry of Shelley and of Keats. With regard to Keats, of whose 
ife he had afterwards the pleasure of being the recorder, the 
enthusiasm, he thought, was very intelligible. Keats was 
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essentially the poet of youth—he was the embodiment, as it 
were, of youth and poetry in the richness of the imagination and 
in the abundance of melodious power. They also fully compre- 
hended, he thought, now that Shelley had taken his just place 
among the poets of England, how delightful it was to their youth- 
ful interests, and he might say their youthful vanity, to raise the 
name of Shelley from ‘the aeacatien, and he might almost say 
even the infamy, which at that time attached to it, to the high 
atmosphere of pure imagination in which it now existed in the 
estimate of all real lovers of British literature. 

But there was no such reason why they should have labored 
to ~ similar extent for the elevation of the name and works of 
Wordsworth. But when they came to read him seriously (as 
they did), they thought that the ridicule which had been thrown 
upon the name of Wordsworth and on the publication of his 
pastoral poems was supremely unjust. They could see the 
causes of it ; how that the extreme familiarity of the diction had 
in it something by no means congenial to the literary minds of 
that or perhaps any other period ; not that England at that time 
was new to the tamiliar diction, because they had had it in the 
most distinct way in the poetry of Burns, where it had not only 
been willingly accepted but was undoubtedly one of the causes of 
the ready acceptance of his verse among the people of England, 
and still more of Scotland. It was not that alone, but it was, 
he thought, that this extreme familiarity of diction was accom- 
ge with something that looked like vulgarity of thought. 

he sentiments which this diction represented were of a very 
ordinary character, connected with the ordinary peasant life of 
the country, and unassociated with any of those stirring, deep, 
and passionate emotions with which the common language of 
Burns was saturated. And looking back at the distance they 
did, he ge ge they felt that more strongly from that one great 
deficiency of the faculties of Wordsworth—total want of sense 
of humor. No man with a sense of humor could have exposed 
himself to those occasionally just criticisms of the almost comic 

ositions of some of his characters. He did not think that as a 
ody of young men at that time they were especially virtuous 
in any way and therefore it was not, he prone og the height of 
the morality of Wordsworth which attracted them ; but there 
was something that they saw (he did not know how) as to the 
moral elevation of that verse in contrast with the reigning 
power, the poetic power of that time—namely, the verse of 
Lord Byron. It was then not only fashionable but almost indis- 
pensable for every youth to be Byronic ; but they did see that 
there was something in the poems of Wordsworth and of Shelley 
which satisfied what they knew to be the better and higher 
aspirations. 
here might be some present who might have heard of the 
expedition from the Debating Society at Cambridge to the De- 
bating Society of Oxford to discuss and impress upon the uni- 
versity opinion of Oxford the superiority of Shelley to Byron. 
According to the formula of university life at Cambridge, no one 
could be out at night without a ‘ permit,’ which could only be 
obtained from the master of the college, and he (Lord Hough- 
ton) was deputed to obtain it from Dr. Wordsworth, the master 
of the college, and did obtain it. He had always had some 
compunction in having done so, because he could not think that 
that reverend and rather narrow-minded theologian would have 
frankly given them the permission if he had known that they 
were going to advocate the poetry of Shelley. He had always 
had a dim suspicion—though he probably did not do so—that 
he substituted the name of Wordsworth for Shelley. Neverthe- 
less, he so wrapped up in his language the definition of their 
object—the destruction of the wicked influence of Lord Byron 
—as to make Dr. Wordsworth believe that what they intended 
to substitute for Byron was not Shelley, but Wordsworth. How- 
ever, they did go: and they were very much shocked to find that 
the name of Shelley was utterly unknown at Oxford. The ex- 
pedition was interesting as a specimen of what might be called 
a very laudable enthusiasm, of which he should be glad to see 
more among the youth of this day. It was very interesting to 
see, in connection with Wordsworth’s adoration of the beauties 
of nature, that his name and fame are incorporated with the 
scenery of the lakes, just as much as are the name and fame of 
Sir Walter Scott with the scenery of Scotland, of which he might 
be said to be the creator. It was one of the interesting remi- 
niscences of Voltaire to know that while Voltaire fully recognized 
the superiority and the greatness of English poetry over that of 
his own country, in its high moral standard and power of 
thought, Wordsworth was reported to have spoken of Voltaire 
as being a remarkably stupid writer. If he were asked, in that 
pestactory = which one was sometimes asked to write in a 
ady’s album, what was the greatest poem in the English lan- 
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guage, he should not have a moment’s hesitation in saying 
ordsworth’s ‘ Ode on the Intimations of Immortality.’ That 
poem to him was the greatest embodiment of ape poetry 
which might decorate* youth and childhood itself with the years 
of grave and philosophic manhood. 





Captain Burton’s “ Arabian Nights.” 
[From an Interview in The Pall Mall Gaszette.] 

CAPTAIN BURTON is now in town for a brief respite from his 
Consular duties at Trieste. He calls it a respite advisedly, for 
no man of the famous traveller’s temperament cares much for a 
holiday in the general acceptance of the word. So he is busying 
himself in preparing for publication the first instalment of his long 
promised edition of ‘ The Arabian Nights,’ on which he has been 
at work many years, taking it up at intervals as a relaxation after 
more serious labors. The work was projected in 1852 by himself 
and his friend, Dr. Steinhaeuser, at Aden, the scheme then pro- 
posed being that one should undertake the prose, the other the 
metrical portion of the translation. His collaborateur died, leav- 
ing a few sheets of MS. behind him, and Captain Burton resolved 
to complete the task alone and unaided. ‘ The work,’ says Cap- 
tain Burton, ‘ will be published by subscription in ten volumes, of 
which five are completed in manuscript, which I — will appear 
during the summer. The second five will follow in the winter ; for 
to these I_ have still much work to add in the way of notes. As 
I have expressed before, my object in bringing out a translation 
so soon after Mr. John Payne’s scholarly and valuable version 
(the Villon) is simply this. Notes and commentaries did not 
enter into his plan. They do into mine, as I hold it impossible 
that any but Orientalists can read such a book and understand 
it. My object, therefore, is to let the student, as they say, 
** read between the lines,’’ and supply him with knowledge which 
he certainly will not find in any published book.’ 

‘Upon what authorities is your translation based?’ ‘I have 
taken each of the five known Arabic texts—(1) the Calcutta edi- 
tion, which is incomplete, containing only 200 nights ; (2) the 
Breslau ; (3) Macnaghten’s edition ; (4) The Bdalak ; (5) the Bey- 
rout. These I have compared, adding and subtracting as I 
deemed advisable. In one edition one of the nights might be 
incomplete ; in another it appears in its entirety. I have dove- 
tailed the missing portions in. But the translation was mere 
child’s play. The notes and comments represented the real hard 
work, for the authorities to be consulted are innumerable.’ ‘It 
is said, Captain Burton, that yore call a spade a spade in your 
forthcoming book,’ remarked the interviewer. ‘Yes, Ido. Mr. 
Payne, in his edition, draws it mild. Of course I regret the de- 
cided coarseness of the Arabic, but not the less I consider it my 
duty to translate it word for word. And there is this to be said 
for it, that the simple and childlike indecency is that which 
occurs in general conversation of high and low during the present 
day from Morocco to Japan. It uses, like the holy books of the He- 
brews, expressions ‘‘ plainly descriptive of natural situations ”’ ; 
and it treats in an inconventionally free and naked manner of 
‘*subjects and matters which are usually by common consent 
left undescibed.’’ As Sir William Jones observed long ago, 
‘that anything natural can be offensively obscene never seems 
to have occurred to the Indians or to their legislators ; a singular- 
ity (?) pervading their writings and conversations, but no proof of 
moral depravity.’’ Another justly observes, ‘* Les peuples primi- 
tifs n'y entendent pas malice ; ils appellent les choses par leurs 
noms, et ne trouvent pas condamnable ce qui est naturel.’’” And 
they are prying as children. For instance, the European 
novelist marries off his hero and heroine, and leaves them to con- 
summate marriage in privacy ; even Tom Jones has the decency 
to bolt the door. But the Eastern storyteller enters into further 
particulars, Again, we must remember that grossness and in- 
decency are matter of time and place ; what is offensive in 
England is not so in Egypt ; what scandalizes us now would 
have been a tame joke fempore Elisa. Withal ‘‘ The Nights’”’ 
will not be found in this matter coarser than many passages of 
Shakspeare, Sterne, and Swift. 

‘On the other hand, the coarseness and crassness are but the 
shades of a picture which would otherwise be all lights. The 
general tone ot ‘‘ The Nights’ is exceptionally a and pure. 
The devotional fervor often rises to boiling point of fanaticism. 
The pathos is sweet, deep, and genuine, tender, simple of tone, 
utterly unlike much of our modern tinsel. Poetical justice is 
administered with exemplary partiality and:stoical severity, ‘‘ de- 
nouncing evil-doers and eulogizing deeds admirably achieved.”’ 
The morale is sound and healthy, and at times we descry vistas 
of the transcendental morality of Socrates in Plato. Subtle cor- 
ruption and covert licentiousness are utterly absent; we find 
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more real ‘‘ vice’ in many a short French roman, and in not a 
few English novels of our day, than in the thousands of pages of 
the Arab. It is, indeed, this contrast of a quaint element, child- 
ish crudities and nursery indecencies, jostling the finest and 
highest views of life and character, shown in kaleidoscopic 


shiftings with many a “‘ rich truth in a tale’s pretence ;"’ pointed , 


by a rough dry humor, which compares well with ‘‘ wut ;’’ the 
whole dominated everywhere by the marvellous Oriental fancy, 
wherein the spiritual and the supernatural are as common as the 
material and the natural—it is this contrast, I say, which forms 
the chiefest charm of ‘‘ The Nights,” which gives it the most 
striking originality, and which makes it a perfect exposition of 
the medieval Moslem mind.’ It is interesting to know, on Cap- 
tain Burton’s authority, that neither ‘ Aladdin and his Lamp’ 
nor ‘Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves’ is to be found in any 
vernacular edition of ‘ The Nights.’ 





Current Criticism 


COLLEGE PROFESSORSHIPS :—It is credibly reported that Miss 
Cleveland proposes to use a large share of the expected profits 
upon her book * in endowing chairs in certain educational insti- 
tutions that have recently opened their doors to women on equal 
footing with men.’ This is a generous and a characteristic pur- 

ose of Miss Cleveland’s, and we trust that the profits may be 
arge, and that there may be no restriction upon her in the ex- 
ecution of her philanthropic design. But in endowing these 
professorships we hope she will rather limit their number than 
pinch their incomes. There 1s no more painful form of poverty 
than that which afflicts a very great proportion of our professors. 
Most persons who endow professorships, think they are doing 
a handsome thing if they provide for a professor a salary of 
$2500 or $3000. The munificence of such a foundation may be 
widely and warmly praised, but the occupant of the professor- 
ship often suffers bitterly. He has to live in a genteel manner, 
and most frequently the college is in an expensive town ; and he 
has a family to support and educate. The consequence is that 
his life is a prolonged scene of painful effort and positive misery. 
To endow one professorship sufficiently is better than to set 
up fifty with a lasting provision of poverty and distress.— 7he 
New York Sun, 





ENGLISH IN THE EAST :—A curious circumstance connected 
with the negotiations recently concluded at Tientsin between 
the Chinese and Japanese with regard to Corea, is that the dis- 
cussions were conducted wholly in English. Li Hung Chang, 
the Chinese Commissioner, knows no language except his own, 
but his secretaries and interpreters have been in Europe, and 
have acquired English and French, while Count Ito, the Jap- 
anese Plenipotentiary, understands English thoroughly. Asa 
ee he spoke throughout in that language ; and it was 
agreed on both sides that this course was advisable, inasmuch 
as there was in English an ample vocabulary of clear and defi- 
nite diplomatic terms, which cannot be said either of Chinese 
or Japanese, To find anything analogous to this, we must fancy 
French and English diplomatists meeting in solemn conclave at 
Dover to arrange their future policy with regard to Belgium, 
and using the Chinese language as the means of communication. 
—The Pall Mall Gazette. 





A WELL-EQUIPPED LITERARY WORKER:—No woman has had 
a larger share in the production of the respectable love poetry 
or mature literary criticism of the time, than Alice Wellington 
Rollins. Mrs. Rollins was Alice Wellington before marriage. 
She was educated by her father until her fourteenth year, and 
was = carefully grounded by him in Latin and mathematics ; 
for her knowledge of literature, history, and other subjects, she 
was left very much to herself. After her father’s tutelage she 
attended two or three different schools, spending a year in study 
in Germany and France; and after her return to America was 
married to Mr. Daniel M. Rollins of New York, with whom her 
life has been an ideally happy one. Their home has long been 
in Brooklyn, although they have travelled much, abroad and in 
this country, and now spend several months each year on their 
ranch at Monte Carneiro. Mrs. Rollins is constantly occupied 
with pen-work, but as most of it is editorial, her name is not 
often seen in connection with it. One of her earliest prose 
works was a series of ‘ Studies of George Eliot,’ which elicited 
much praise from distinguished sources. She has written a 
series of ‘Studies of Poetry,’ which is used to some extent by 
teachers in literature lectures ; and has produced many chil- 
dren’s stories, and verses adapted to older readers, which have 
appeared in the leading juvenile magazines and religious 
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papers ; besides the editorial work mentioned, and occasional 
essays. Her only collection of her writings thus far is a book 
of verse, the leading title of which is ‘ The Ring of Amethyst,’ 
and which all lovers of sentimental poems count among their 
treasures. Mrs. Rollins contributed an_ illustrated paper 
(‘ Ladies’ Day at the Ranch’), based on experience of Western 
farm-life, to the June Harfer’s, which will probably appear in 
a volume with other papers descriptive of ranch life, in the fall. 
—The Literary World, Boston, 





Notes 


EX-PRESIDENT WHITE, of Cornell, has not formed any definite 
lans for the future ; but as soon as matters at Ithaca are fairly 
in the hands of his successor, he hopes to go to Europe for about 
a year of rest and change of scene and thought, which he 
greatly needs. While there he will have as one of his resources 
the pastime of book-hunting, such collections as he shall make 
being supplementary to those already made upon various his- 
torical, political, and social questions. Mr. White also hopes 
to renew his old acquaintance with various university men, and 
to learn more of methods of instruction recently adopted. But 
his main hope is to get time for certain lines of thought upon 
various historical subjects which, from a political and social 
view, seem to him of importance in our time. Heis a great 
believer in the value of what the Germans call cudturgeschichte, 
for the intellectual training it affords to young men and for the 
truths it reveals to the public in general. It is in this field, 
more than in any other, that Mr. White’s interest will prob- 
ably be during the remainder of his life. 

—In accepting the Presidency of Cornell, Professor Adams 
writes : ‘The foundations of the University appear to me broad 
and strong. Its scope has been well-defined. Its buildings, its 
library and its apparatus are in good condition. It is fortunate 
in having an able and united faculty. Its financial condition, 
thanks to the munificent generosity of its benefactors and the 
wisdom of its governing officers, is such as to give ample en- 
couragement to the hope of still further development in the future. 
I should not dare to assume the responsibilites of directing these 
educational forces but for encouraging assurances of co-opera- 
tion from the faculty and the honorable board of trustees. But 
such assurances have not been wanting, and therefore, in full 
view of the great and solemn importance of my decision, I ac- 
cept the high office with which the trustees of the University have 
honored me.’ 

—‘ As It is Written: A Jewish Musician’s Story,’ by Sidn 
Luska, a young Hebrew of this city, is announced by Cassell 
Co., to whoa it was highly commended by authors of note who 
had read the manuscript before it went in search of a publisher. 


—‘ Aubrey Towers,’ by Blanche Howard, will be the first 
book published by the new firm of Ticknor & Co., Mr. Osgood’s 
successors. It will be ready immediately. 

—Will Carleton has a volume of ‘ City Ballads’ inthe Harpers’ 
press. 

—To meet the demand for its ‘ War Studies,’ The Magazine 
of American History has been obliged to print a third edition of 
its July number, in which the series began. 

—‘A Handbook of Poetics,’ by Francis B. Gummere, for- 
merly of Harvard, will be published‘by Ginn & Co. about the 15th 
of August. Several manuals ot this sort are in use in the Ger- 
man schools, but there is none as yet in English, 

—Itis mg by the Boston Literary World that the Long- 
fellow residence in Cambridge might be purchased as a joint 
memorial to Longfellow and as a local habitation for the Harvard 
Annex, under the name of the ‘ Longfellow Memorial College 
for Women.’ 

—Mr. Charles Dudley Warner will give his ‘ Impressions of the 
South ’ in the September Harfer’s. In the same number there 
will be a history of ‘ The House of Murray,’ the tamous London 
publishers. 

—The next receptions at the French Academy will be those 
of MM. Joseph Bertrand and Ludovic Halévy. The election of 
a successor to Edmond About has been postponed until autumn. 
After this election two more places are to be filled, those of De 
Noailles and of Victor Hugo. 


—A slip of a volume that must delight the bibliographer’s 
heart is ‘ The Longfellow Collector’s Handbook,’ a bibliography 
of first editions of the popular American poet. Only 250 copies 
are printed, and each is numbered and signed by the publisher, 
Mr. W. E. Benjamin, of New York. Typographically, the little 
book is a gem. 
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‘—General Grant’s ‘ Vicksburg’ will appear in the September 
Century. 

—Miss Grace Litchfield, the story-writer, has just lost her 
father, Mr. Edwin C. Litchfield, a wealthy lawyer and railroad 
man, and probably the largest owner of real estate in Brooklyn. 

—It was urged recently that prolific ‘ authoresses ’—to use an 
objectionable word—are seldom or never prolific mothers. If 
so, the late Mrs, Metta Victoria Victor—the mother of nine chil- 
dren and author of nineteen novels, more or less—was an excep- 
tional woman. 


—The Summer School of Philosophy is in session at Concord, 
Mass. Goethe is the chief subject under discussion, 


—Auguste Vitu, the dramatic critic of the Figaro, who knew 
Victor Hugo intimately, quotes him as saying: ‘ Those who 
flatter themselves that they see God under a certain definite 
figure, and who confine him with a dogma, are rash ; those who 
deny his existence are fools. That is my profession of faith ; 
and this God, whom I do not know, I adore with all the force 
of my intelligence and reason.’ 

—The most prominent article in The Magazine of Western 
History for June is one by the Rev. Dr. Barrows on the ‘ Great 
American Desert’ of our earlier maps, tracing the gradual 
shrinkage and disappearance of that mythical Sahara. There 
is an interesting narrative, by Mary Cone, of the Revolutionary 
exploits of General George Rogers Clark. The Hon. Harvey 
Rice portrays, in a rather glowing style, several distinguished 
* Western Reserve Jurists,’ ascribing to them occasionally some 
remarkable endowments,—as when we are told of Judge Rufus 
P. Ranney that ‘ as an advocate he is both eloquent and forcible, 
and often rises to the sweeping majesty of a tidal wave.’ There 
are valuable articles on the State Bank of Ohio, by J. J. Janney, 
and on the industries and commerce of Pittsburg, by Alfred 
Mathews. 


—In reply to a petition of the Toronto Trades and Labor 
Council to have the Canadian copyright law changed, so as 
to place publishers in that country on the same footing as 
American publishers, the Dominion Government declares its 
opinion that it would be inexpedient to change the present law, 
as it furnishes means of excluding from the market all Ameri- 
can reprints of the works of British authors which Canadian 
publishers may find it advantageous to reprint and republish in 
the Dominion ; that it gives the Canadian reading public facili- 
ties for procuring cheap editions of such books as Canadian 
publishers do not desire to reprint ; and that it gives Canadian 
authors, Canadian publishers, and the Canadian public, the ad- 
vantage of participating in copyright benefits co-extensive with 
the whole British empire and territories covered by international 
copyright treaties. 

—Five young ladies of this city and Brooklyn, recent graduates 
of the New York Blind Asylum, have taken out a charter under 
the title of the New York Circulating Library tor the Blind, and 
are named as the first Trustees of the corporation. The names 
of these practical philanthropists are Flora E. Rogers, Elizabeth 
Ginger, Margaret A. Quee, Catharine A. O’Neil and Susan V. 
Purdy. Superintendent Anagnos, ot the Perkins Institution and 
Massachusetts Asylum for the Blind, has promised to give the 
new library a dozen books—a larger donation in reality than in 
appearance,—and future purchases will probably be made 
through him, as the facilities of the printing establishment in his 
control place him in a position to supply the books required for 
the least amount of money. The projectors of this worthy en- 
terprise, which is as vet without a local habitation, will make 
an active canvass for funds amongst their personal triends, and 
in all probability an appeal to the general public. 

—Rev. Dr. Samuel Irenzus Prime, who died last week at 
Manchester, Vermont, in the seventy-third year of his age, had 
long been a power in the Presbyterian Church in this country. 
He had been connected with Zhe Observer, the organ of that 
denomination, since 1840, and for twenty-seven years had been 
its senior editor. His father was the Rev. Dr. Nathaniel Scudder 
Prime ; his grandfather, too, Dr. Benjamin Young Prime, was 
a scholarly man-—a physician and a poet ; so, with an intelligent 
mind to begin with, it is not surprising that at ry 20 the youn 
Irenzus read Latin with ease, that a year later he had mastere 
the language of Homer and Herodotus, and that at the age ot 
ten Hebrew was not to him the sealed book that it 1s to nine 
hundred and ninety-nine out of a thousand well-educated men. 
Dr. Prime was exceptionally well-equipped for journalistic and 
literary work, and was, moreover, endowed with a tremendous 
capacity for work. In addition to his editorial labors, which in- 
cluded the writing of the well-known ‘ Irenzus Letters,’ he pub- 
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lished a host of volumes on various subjects, nearly all related to 
theology, and including ‘ The Power of Prayer,’ which appeared 
in 1858, and, being translated into many tongues,was sold to the 
extent of 175,000 copies. He was a genial and companionable 
man, and is said to have enjoyed the friendship of every Presi- 
dent of the United States, from General Jackson to Mr. Cleve- 
land, as well as of Lord Brougham, John Bright, the Duke of 
Argyll and Mr. Gladstone, whom, with all the eminent preachers 
and authors of Great Britain, he met on his many trips abroad. 
Dr. Prime’s brother, Mr. W. C. Prime, is also a prolific author, 
‘I1Goa-Fishing ’ and ‘ Tent-Life in the Holy Land’ being amongst 
his best known works. Another brother, E. D. G. Prime, is the 
author of ‘ Around the World’ and other books. 


The Free Parliament 


[Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
guested to give the number of the question for convenience of 


reference. | 
QUESTIONS, 
No. 998.—‘ If the mountain will not go to Mohammed, let Mohammed 


go to the mountain.’ Was there ever such an expression used at any time 


or place? 
RAND Raprps, Mica. W. S. McC. 


No. 999.—1. Has Mr. Garnett’s ‘loin Egypt, and Other Poems’ been re- 
published in America? I notice that it is not referred to in Mr. Stedman’s 
exhaustive book on the ‘ Victorian Poets.’—2. What are the titles of Prof. 
J. A. Harrison’s chief works, and in what magazines do his contributions 
usually appear ?—3. Are the sermons that appear in Zhe Pulpit of To-Day 
specially yoy for that paper, or are they simply selected from The 

hristian World Pulpit and similar London periodicals. 

Inverness, Scor.anp ? W. A. 8. 


2. ‘A Group of Poets and Their Haunts,’ ‘Greek Vignettes’ and ‘Spain 
in Profile’ (all three published by Houghton, Mifflin & =. of Boston); an 
edition of Heine (New York: H. Holt & Co.) and of Beowulf (Boston: Ginn 
& Co.); ‘French Syntax’ (Philadelphia: Jobn E. Potter & Co.), ‘The Story 
of Greece’ (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons), and an Anglo-Saxon Diction- 
ary (New York: A. S. Barnes & Co.). The last two are just appearing. 
Prof. Harrison is a regular contributor to Taz Critic and an occasional 
contributor to the popular magazines of America and certain special papers 
at home and abroad.—3. The English sermons are reprinted from the’ Eng- 
lish religious magazines, in exchange for the American ones, which are 
specially reported for The Pulpit of Yo-Day. Mr. Beecher’s sermons ap- 
pear in no other American paper than Zhe Pulpit. ] 





No. 1000.—Authorship wanted: 1. ‘The visible world, and the rela- 
lation of its parts, is the dial-plate of the invisible.’—2. ‘Every scripture is 
to be interpreted by the same spirit which gave it forth. —3. ‘Every object 
rightly seen unlocks a new faculty of the soul.’—4. ‘Good thoughts are no 
better than good dreams, unless they be executed.’—5. ‘What we know is 
a point to what we do not know.’—6. ‘The wise man, in doing one thing, 
does all; or, in the one thing he does rightly, he sees the likeness of all 
which is done rightly.’—7. ‘Common souls pay with what they do, nobler 
souls with that which they are.’—8. ‘ Persuasion is in soul, but necessity is 
in intellect.’ 

JACKSONVILLE, ILL. J. H. W. 


ANSWERS. 

No. 973.—The poem ‘ Two Women,’ beginning ‘ The shadows lay along 
Broadway,’ is by Nathaniel P. Willis, and first appeared in his ‘Poems of 
Passion’ (1843), and simultaneously in Zhe New Mirror. Willis entitled it 
‘Unseen Spirits,’ and it has been published in the numerous editions of his 
Poems ever since under his chosen title, but the reprehensible practice of 
foisting new titles upon authors without their consent has made 1t appear in 
Kendrick’s ‘ Our Poetical Favorites,’ and some other collections, as ‘ Two 
Women.’ It was praised by Poe as the finest poem of Willis, and the one 
by which his name would live. 

Wasuineron, D. C. 8. 


No. 989.—‘ Jessie, the Flower o’ Dumblane,’ is a popular Scotch son 
by Robert Tannahill, a Paisley weaver (1774-1810), who drowned himsel 
while insane, and a centenary edition of whose poems appeared in England 
in 1874, There has been no American edition of his writings. One stanza 
of ‘ Jessie’ runs in this wise : 

How sweet is the brier, in its soft fauldin’ blossom, 
And sweet is the hill wi’ its mantle o’ green : 
Yet fairer and sweeter, and dear to this bosom, 
Is young lovely Jessie, the flower o’ Dumblane. 

Dumblane is a little village in Perthshire, Scotland, near Stirling. The 
song may be found in Mr. 5. B. Bunce’s compilation, ‘Fair Words About 
Fair Women’ (Appleton), in Sargent’s ‘Cyclopedia of British and American 
Poetry’ (Harper), in ‘ Bryant’s Library of Poetry and Song’ (Fords, How- 
ard & Hulbert), rag as tt a! in other SS The above facts are 
communicated yy .L., C.E. W., J. C. H., 0. B.B., J.R.H, E.C.A., 
L., A. M., C. W., and H. H. W. 
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